THE  FOUR  GEORGES
It was no poetic licence that prompted the poet to say
this, but sober fact. Torrington had a wide knowledge of
conditions in all parts of the country, and he was under
no illusions as to what was taking place.
"I shudder at the sight of the (noble as they are called)
new county infirmaries, and parish work-houses, built
with a grandeur, and loftiness, exceeding most other
edifices. . . . Time was, when an abundant yeomanry,
with cottage rights well maintained, could support the
numerous poor; and, keeping up a true pride, did not
suffer them to be physicked, fed, etc., at the parish
charge; but, now, debauched, impoverished, and op-
pressed, they think only of the present day; and rather
behold these parish edifices as an honourable, and com-
fortable retreat, than as places of shame, and mortifi-
cation."1
A visit to Burford in 1785 prompted Torrington to
deplore the decay of the midsummer eve revels in that
town, when a painted dragon and a painted giant were
carried through the streets to commemorate a Saxon
victory in the neighbourhood.
"All such exhibitions are lost in the poverty and dis-
tress of the lower people; and a fair is now no more
than a larger market. . . . The upper kind of people
(even the young farmers) go to London to enjoy the
play and the dance; nor will the latter condescend to
the old merriment of the malt-house; their wish is to
furnish harlotry for the London markets, which they
regularly send off with the rest of their cattle.552
This decay of the countryside was the direct result of
1  Tbe Torrington Diaries, Vol. I, p. 263.
2  ibid., Vol. I, p. 217.
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